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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

MARCH, 1920 

AID OR ALMS FOR EUROPE ? 



We are facing the question of the financial policy of the 
United States toward Europe. It is a dual question, both 
of interest and of duty. Our policy must be so shaped as 
to protect and to promote our own national security and 
welfare, and also to fulfill generously and without grudging 
the duty of this country to its fellows in the community of 
nations and, we might add without exaggeration, to human- 
ity and civilization. This question, relating to the restora- 
tive and rehabilitatory period of peace, is comparable in 
urgency and importance with that of our military policy 
in the early part of the war, and it is decidedly more com- 
plex and puzzling than was the latter. It is urgent, be- 
cause there can be no reasonable doubt that some of the 
European nations are actually in great popular distress as 
well as official embarrassment, and indeed are in imminent 
danger of disaster. It is important, to us as well as to the 
nations directly concerned, because of the intimate and in- 
separable relationship among all peoples. If any consid- 
erable country of Europe became bankrupt, it would in- 
evitably involve others in grave embarrassment if not also 
in bankruptcy, and the effect of such a process would 
quickly be felt in America, to our serious detriment. 

The determination of our proper policy in the case — > 
of our duty, whether to others or simply to self — is, how- 
ever, an immeasurably more perplexing problem than was 
that which confronted us in 1917; or, more logically, in 
1914. In the latter emergency there was really no question 
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at all, unless in the minds of pacifists unworthy to be called 
American citizens, or unless artificially raised for still more 
unworthy purposes of factional advantage. 

In the present case the same duty, from the same two 
points of view, may indeed be equally clear to a certain 
extent. Or perhaps we should say, to a very uncertain 
extent, because the whole puzzling problem turns upon the 
extent to which we should afford financial aid to Europe. 
The duty of financial aid is equal to that of military aid. 
But how far shall it be carried? 

We must in considering this question first of all dis- 
criminate between aid for the sake of convenience and alms 
for the relief of distress. Certain countries are said to be 
suffering famine. They must be relieved. There is no 
question of that. It is true that the famine is largely due 
to artificial conditions. People have been starving for 
bread in Vienna, while large stores of wheat were lying 
idle and wasting less than a hundred miles away. The 
trouble was that because of the surrender of railroad roll- 
ing stock to the Allies under the Armistice, means of trans- 
portation were lacking. Also, of course, the demoralized 
state of international exchange made it difficult to secure 
grain for Austria from Hungary, Jugo-Slavia or Rou- 
mania. But because of such artificial conditions people 
must not be left to starve ; and if loans can assure a supply 
of food to the famine-stricken, loans should be made. Of 
that there can be, we think, no question. 

Beyond that comes the vastly greater and more perplex- 
ing question of loans to countries which are not starving, 
for the sake of facilitating and expediting the restoration 
of their industries. The two extremes of opinion or of 
suggestion have been defined respectively by Sit* George 
Paish and by Mr. Carter Glass. The former would have the 
United States extend to Great Britain loans or credits to 
the amount of many billions of dollars. The latter would 
practically adapt Pinckney's familiar epigram and say 
" Millions for relief, but not one cent for credit." Sir 
George Paish spoke personally, or at least unofficially, for 
himself and other British financiers but not, we are told, 
for the British Government. Mr. Glass was still Secretary 
of the Treasury when he spoke, and therefore must be as- 
sumed to have reflected the sentiments of the Administra- 
tion. The proposal of the former certainly did not com- 
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mend itself to this country ; not to any of the three elements 
concerned — the Government, the financial world, or the 
public. The sentiments of the latter were obviously some- 
thing of a shock to Great Britain, but the most informed 
and judicious opinion over there seems to be that it was the 
healthful and stimulating shock of a cold douche, which 
was to be regarded with gratitude rather than with resent- 
ment. ( 

It would be uncalled-for and absurd for Europeans to 
charge us with selfishness or with being " quitters " because 
we would not go on indefinitely with loans and credits. 
They know that during the war we unhesitatingly and 
even gladly gave them credits amounting to billions of 
dollars ; and that at the present moment we are with equal 
readiness extending the time of payment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of interest. They know, moreover, that 
if we are reluctant to grant them further loans it is not 
because of ill-will or of any desire to delay their rehabil- 
itation. Such an attitude on our part would be incredibly 
stupid. It is scarcely less to our interest than to their own 
to have them restored to full prosperity as speedily as pos- 
sible. But it is also to the interest of both that it shall be 
a wholesome and substantial prosperity, and not the hectic 
product of increased inflation of credits. It was, we doubt 
not, in full and especial recognition of Europe's relation 
to us, and of our vital interest in Europe's continued sol- 
vency and renewed prosperity, that Mr. Glass wrote his 
much-discussed letter to the Chamber of Commerce. 

One of the specific points raised by Mr. Glass, while 
most unpleasant to dwell upon, demands emphasis and prac- 
tical consideration. That is, the matter of the German in- 
demnity. France is, at least nominally, expecting an enor- 
mous sum, sufficient to go very far toward rehabilitating 
her ravaged territories and restoring her national finances 
to a sound and satisfactory condition. Now we have no 
hesitation in saying that France ought to get every cent 
that she is looking for, and that Germany, both now and 
for years to come, should be compelled to pay every cent 
that can be extracted from her; even though her people 
were condemned to the lot of Helots for a century to come. 
At the same time we must recognize the fact that there 
is really some doubt of the possibility of extracting the full 
indemnity from Germany, no matter with what justifiable 
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mercilcssness we go about it; and wc must therefore ques- 
tion the wisdom of France's dependence upon that source 
of recoupment At present, her reasonable expectations are 
undetermined, and she can, of course, base no credit what- 
ever upon them. From the practical point of view it would 
seem decidedly preferable to fix, at least for present pur- 
poses, upon some amount which it is quite certain that Ger- 
many can be made to pay, and which can therefore be so 
funded in advance as to form the basis for needed credits. 
What France needs is not vague hopes or desires of secur- 
ing all that she ought to have, at some undetermined time 
in the remote future, but the largest amount of cash or of 
negotiable securities that can be extracted from Germany 
at this present moment. If such provisions as were made 
in the Treaty are capable of exaction, well and good. It 
should be possible, then, to utilize them as a basis of finan- 
cial operations. If they are incapable of execution, sanity 
prescribes their commutation into a practical form. 

Another point upon which we might be reluctant to 
touch if we were sordidly inclined, is that of the rate of 
exchange and the balance of trade. We mention the two 
as one, because they are at this time inseparably connected. 
We do not say that the enormous balance of trade in our 
favor is the sole cause of the unprecedented fall in Euro- 
pean exchange, but we are convinced that it is one of the 
chief causes, and it is unquestionably so regarded in 
Europe. Now we are not so altruistic as to object to any 
trade balance in our favor. But neither are we so selfish 
and sordid as to exult in one which is so large as to be 
unhealthily bloated, and we must recognize the balance of 
last year as answering to that unfavorable description. 
Note, for example, our commerce with the United King- 
dom in 1919, as contrasted with that in 1913, the last year 
before the war. In 1913 we bought of Great Britain $271,- 
954,000, and in 1919 $309,189,000, an increase of 14 per 
cent. In 1913, on the other hand, we sold her $590,732,- 
000, and in 1919 $2,279,178,000, an increase of 286 per 
cent. In 1913 the balance in our favor was 117 per cent 
of the value of our imports. In 1919 it was 634 per cent. 
The increase in the balance in our favor in six years was 
considerably more than five-fold. 

Obviously, that sort of thing cannot be permanently 
maintained. If we grant that the abnormal conditions of 
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the war made it, or something like it, temporarily neces- 
sary, we must recognize that the sooner it is corrected the 
better it will be. It may seem to some self-abnegatory, but 
we believe that it would be sane and profitable policy for 
us as well as for her, for Great Britain to purchase less 
from us and to sell more to us, and thus bring the balance 
of trade back somewhat nearer to an actual parity. That 
would undoubtedly strengthen British exchange in Amer- 
ica and would promote the prosperity of the United King- 
dom. We have no fear that it would in the least degree 
impair the legitimate and sane prosperity of the United 
States. On the contrary, it would probably promote it, by 
bringing market prices of many of the great staples down 
to a rational standard. The law of demand and supply 
has not been abrogated; and if the abnormal British 
demand were materially abated, our domestic supply would 
be correspondingly increased, with the natural result upon 
prices. 

We are thus logically brought back to two utterances 
of some time ago ; two utterances in exact accord with each 
other; utterances of two particularly sane and practical 
advisers. M. Clemenceau, in France, and Mr. Hoover on 
the part of America earnestly exhorted the war-stricken 
peoples of Europe to get to work. A generation ago, while 
we were still wrestling with the financial complications 
imposed upon us by the Civil War, particularly with the 
question of the resumption of specie payments, a clear, sane 
voice exclaimed, "The way to resume is, to resume!" So 
we may say to the peoples of Europe : The way to resume 
profitable industry and national prosperity is, to resume 1 
It will mean labor. It will mean privation. It will mean 
sacrifice. So did the war. But in the war, those things 
meant victory; and in peace they will no less mean success. 
The United States was not lacking in the war, and it will 
not be lacking in peace. But because of the precise reversal 
of conditions which we have already described, its attitude 
must now be the reverse of what it was, or of what it should 
have been, a few years ago. Then it was our policy to do 
all that we could without stopping to calculate to what 
extent Europe could perhaps get along without us. Now 
it is equally Europe's policy to do all that she can for her- 
self, without stopping to speculate upon how much the 
United States might be able or willing to do for her. 
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SOVEREIGNS AT THE BAR 

The demand of the Powers for the surrender of Will- 
iam Hohenzollern for trial has been rejected by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands on technically logical grounds. 
For reasons quite easy to understand, the Dutch Govern- 
ment has chosen to stand upon strict legality rather than 
to rise to the higher plane of moral equity. It was obvious 
from the beginning that upon no existing principle of in- 
ternational law, under no existing extradition treaty, could 
the surrender of the world's arch criminal be demanded. 
The provision in the Treaty of Versailles for his trial was 
of course of no effect, seeing that he had found asylum in 
a country which was not a party to that Treaty. He was 
thus left in the doubly secure position of a fugitive who 
has committed a crime for which no penalty is provided 
in the law, and who flees to a country with which his own 
country has no extradition treaty. In that position it seems 
not improbable that he will perforce be permitted to re- 
main. No cause is apparent for any change of opinion or 
intention on the part of the Dutch Government. Its re- 
fusal was not a hasty action, but most deliberate and studied ; 
having been under careful consideration, doubtless, ever 
since the former Kaiser sought refuge in the Netherlands. 
As for coercion of that Government, it is not to be thought 
of. The Powers cannot violate the sovereignty of Holland 
in order to punish William Hohenzollern for violating the 
sovereignty of Belgium. 

Nor will such a result be without its compensations, 
or at least its consolations. Any punishment that could be 
imposed upon this criminal would be grossly and gro- 
tesquely disproportionate to his deserts; if indeed it 
would not be less than the suffering which he must 
incur in his selfsought asylum. Nor need the cause 
of international justice and human equity suffer 
from failure to arraign him corporeally at the bar 
and to send him to the scaffold. Nothing could 
be more impressive than to try him in absentia; not 
upon any legal technicalities, which would be futile, but 
upon those broader principles of equity and right which 
now need to have formal recognition in the code of inter- 
national law; to convict him and to condemn him; and 
then to blazon to the world for all time the fact that execu- 
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tion of his sentence was suspended out of respect for the 
very principles of law which he had violated. 

Such a trial would be unique. It would differ from 
the former trials of sovereigns not only in its result but in 
almost every particular — in the character of the accused, in 
the nature of his indictment, in the method of the trial, in 
the composition of the court. It would differ also in its 
purport to the subsequent constitution and progress of the 
world, though in that it would certainly not be inferior to 
them. Indeed, in epochal significance to the world it would 
rival if it did not surpass any other political or judicial 
event in human history. 

There come to mind two great historical trials of de- 
posed sovereigns. They are those of Charles I of England, 
and of Louis XVI of France. A third, that of the hapless 
Maximilian, it would not be pertinent to consider. He 
was never the legitimate ruler of Mexico, but an alien 
usurper. Juarez put him to death not as a traitor but as 
an invader. 

If we begin with the least important part of the com- 
parison, that of the personalities of the culprits, our judg- 
ment cannot be favorable to William Hohenzollern. 
There is general agreement that Charles and Louis were 
men of pure life and lovable character. Charles was a 
bigot, and a despot, and he countenanced acts of tyranny 
and cruelty; but he never took personal pleasure in wit- 
nessing or in ordering the sufferings of others, and his per- 
sonal morals were above reproach. The same may be said 
of Louis. Unintelligent and obstinate to a degree, and in- 
capable of making an effective stand against the govern- 
mental corruption with which he was surrounded, his life 
was clean and his disposition was amiable. We would not 
wantonly revile the Hohenzollern, and we are mindful that 
there are those who have ascribed to him certain domestic 
virtues. But three facts stand indisputable. He began his 
reign with one of the most revolting exhibitions of filial 
impiety recorded in history. He habitually displayed, 
according to the testimony of his own entourage/ not 
merely a callousness toward suffering but an impish delight 
in inflicting pain, both of body and mind, upon those who 
were helpless to resent his brutality. He ended his reign 
with not merely permitting, nor even sanctioning, but ac- 
tually directing the most infernal orgy of lecherous crime 
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that ever sullied the annals of the race. Mindful of these 
things, the just judgment of mankind will accord him no 
claim to be esteemed as personally admirable in any rela- 
tionship of life. It would be insulting to the memory of 
Charles and Louis to bracket his personality with theirs. 

There is to be observed, also, a radical difference be- 
tween his case and theirs in the nature of the indictment. 
Neither Charles nor Louis was really condemned for the 
technical fault with which he was charged, while William 
Hohenzollern would be. Charles was charged with trea- 
son, in that he had sought to bring Scottish troops into 
England to coerce and oppress the English people. That 
was quite true, and it was a grave offense. But not for 
that was he sent to the scaffold on Whitehall. He perished 
because of his infatuated insistence upon his " divine right " 
to govern without regard for the will of Parliament or the 
people and, also, because of the duplicity, deceit and 
treachery in public affairs which he so strangely mingled 
with virtue in his private life. Louis, also, was technically 
charged, and quite truly, with seeking to introduce foreign 
troops for the subjection of his own people. But he was 
in fact sent to the scaffold in the Place de la Concorde 
because of the accumulated sins of his predecessors, and 
because he would or could take no efficient steps toward 
abating them and redeeming France from their legacy of 
woe. But William Hohenzollern would be tried for no 
such offenses, but for violating treaties, for breaking inter- 
national law, and for acting upon the arrogant principle 
that other nations had no rights that he was bound to re- 
spect; and upon the literal indictment preferred against 
him, and nothing else, would he be judged and condemned. 

In the identity of the prosecutors and judges, and the 
method of trial, there would be of all the most striking 
contrast. Charles and Louis were accused, arrested, tried, 
judged, sentenced and put to death by their own revolted 
subjects. Their trials, so-called, were, moreover, the 
veriest travesties upon legal procedure. In the trial of 
Charles, no judge would take part, and a lay court, com- 
posed of his accusers and enemies, was formed. There was 
no actual trial, no giving of testimony. ^ The prisoner was 
not even permitted to speak freely in his own behalf. He 
was denounced as a traitor, and the court voted unanimously 
to put him to death. That was all. It was the fulfilment 
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of a predetermined judgment. Little different was the 
treatment of Louis. True, advocates were permitted to 
make arguments in his behalf. But the Convention hall 
was packed with his enemies, clamoring for his blood, and 
on the question of his guilt, submitted to a tribunal of more 
than 700, it was literally true that nobody dared to vote 
Nay. Yet the penalty of death was imposed by the narrow- 
est possible margin of a single vote, the ballot being 361 
to 360. William Hohenzollern would, on the contrary, 
be accused and brought to trial by the citizens, or their 
governments, of other lands, and the trial, we* may be as- 
sured, would be conducted with the most scrupulous re- 
gard for judicial procedure. The once-imperial prisoner 
would have every privilege of counsel, of witnesses and 
what not that any citizen could have, and every essential 
principle and requirement of jurisprudence, even of the 
international jurisprudence which he so grossly flouted and 
outraged, would be sacredly observed. 

In this dramatic contrast to those former cases the 
epochal significance of this trial is suggested. It was a tre- 
mendous thing for a people to rise against the pretension 
of " divine right " and, though by the most arbitrary and 
technically illegal means, to establish the principle that a 
king reigns only by the will of the people. It was a tre- 
mendous thing, too, for a people, though with utter brutal- 
ity, to establish the principle that a king might be brought 
to account for gross misgovernment of the nation. But 
greater still, from the world's point of view, would it be 
to establish the principle that a Government is accountable 
to its fellow Governments, both civilly and criminally, for 
its violations of international law. For that is in the last 
analysis what this trial and judgment of William Hohen- 
zollern would mean. 

There is, of course, a corollary to that proposition, 
which we may consider first. That is, that there is an ele- 
ment of personal responsibility in government, which is 
most marked when there is the greatest pretension and 
when, we may say, there is also the greatest exercise of 
autocratic power. That principle has become very famil- 
iar to us in America, in corporate affairs. It is now an 
established principle of law that the heads of a company, 
above all, its president, shall be held responsible for the 
doings of the company through any of its agents or em- 
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ployes. Thus the president of a railroad is indicted for 
manslaughter when somebody is killed in an accident on 
the line, though he may have been a thousand miles from 
the scene of the occurrence. So the principle is proposed 
that if the agents of a Government — armies and fleets — 
break the laws of nations, to the detriment of others, the 
heads of that Government shall be held personally respon- 
sible; above all, the one autocratic head who was forever 
harping upon the one boast that his will was the supreme 
law and that without his authority there was nothing done. 
That is why it was demanded that William Hohenzollern 
be personally brought to the bar, and tried, and judged, and 
punished. But the other principle, of which this is merely 
a corollary, is the all-important one: The international 
responsibility of governments under international law. 

We need not here and now rehearse the full catalogue 
of offenses with which the German Government, in the 
person of William Hohenzollern, stands charged. 

The important thing is, that such deeds are not, as 
hitherto they have ever been, to be passed over as the in- 
evitable concomitants of war, and to be avenged or not 
according to the outcome of the war upon the battlefield, 
but are to be made matters of judicial scrutiny and judg- 
ment after the war is over. That is something that never 
was undertaken before in the world. We do not know that 
it was ever seriously proposed. We do know that the en- 
forcement of that principle would mark perhaps the great- 
est achievement for universal peace and for the universal 
justice upon which alone peace can be founded, that the 
world had ever known. Beside it even the great principle 
of arbitration, practically given to the world by the United 
States, seems dwarfed, while the provisions of the Coven- 
ant of a League of Nations seem petty and peddling. It 
would for the first time give to international law a vitality 
and a validity comparable in international affairs to that 
which national law has in domestic affairs. That, we sub- 
mit, is a type and a function of internationalism which is 
logical and legitimate. It immeasurably transcends the 
puny conceptions of the Covenant. It subjects the world 
to the reign of international law, without in the least degree 
impairing the independent sovereignty of the nations. 

It leaves the nation free to govern itself as it pleases; 
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with "the similar rights of others. It permits a nation 
to make treaties as it pleases, without the let or hind- 
rance of some alien conclave; but it insists that it shall 
faithfully respect the compacts into which it thus enters. 
It allows a nation to arm itself" as it thinks it needs to do; 
but it warns it not without just cause to use those arms 
against its neighbor. It propounds the sane principle that 
the making of a law — be it municipal or national or inter- 
national — essentially implies the intention, the right and 
the power to enforce that law and to impose penalties for 
its violation ; a right and a power which axiomatically per- 
tain to the makers of the law. 

There is an ancient legal maxim, sometimes well ap- 
plied, often misapplied: Rex non potest peccare — The 
King can do no wrong. Whatever its original significance, 
which we rather suspect was an arrogant assumption of 
" divine right ", the only tolerable interpretation of it is 
that which has been made in modern times, chiefly in Great 
Britain, namely, that since the people are the real sovereign, 
anything which they do through their representatives must 
be legal. That is, within its limits, an entirely respectable 
theory, in a country like Great Britain, without a written 
constitution, and it has more than once proved an effective 
answer to those who have objected that something Parlia- 
ment was doing was " unconstitutional ". Here, with our 
written Constitution, an act of Congress may be unconsti- 
tutional ; but where the constitution consists of nothing but 
the mass of acts of Parliament, it is difficult to see how that 
objection can be sustained. 

So far, in national affairs. But in international affairs 
it is very different. There the principle that the king — 
the Government, the people — can do no wrong is utterly 
untenable and indefensible, for the reason that there people 
are not dealing with themselves, but with others. " The 
king can do no wrong " in domestic matters means merely 
that people have a right to govern themselves as they please. 
But in international matters it would mean that no nation 
has rights which other nations are bound to respect; which 
as we have seen is precisely one of the monstrous errors 
which the war was fought to defeat and for which William 
Hohenzollern should be brought to trial. As surely, then, 
as the trial of Charles I sealed — for England, at least — 
the doom of the " divine right of kings," just so surely 
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would the trial of William Hohenzollern seal the doom of 
that pernicious international interpretation of the principle 
that " the king can do no wrong ". It would establish in- 
stead the principle that kings — governments, peoples — are 
bound by and are accountable to the laws which they them- 
selves have made, and that their international acts as sov- 
ereign states are not to be ipso facto justified by the circum- 
stance of their own sovereignty, but are to be judged by 
those rules of law and justice which are more and more 
becoming the assured basis of international relationships. 

That would be the significance of this trial. What per- 
sonally becomes of the perverted paranoiac of Potsdam 
may matter little to the world. Human ingenuity could 
not devise punishments sufficient to atone for one ten-mil- 
lionth part of the evil he has done to the world. But the 
precedent which should and which would thus be set, the 
principle which would be established, in bringing him to 
trial and to judgment, would matter more to the world than 
any other act of human tribunal since time began. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 

Mr. Rockefeller's gigantic gift to higher education 
is timely and will be useful. The income from fifty mil- 
lion dollars judiciously applied to the increasing of salaries 
will afford measurable relief to many worthy instructors 
who are now hard-pressed if not actually distressed and to 
the institutions with which they are connected. The in- 
structors will be saved from actual suffering or from the 
unwelcome and undesirable necessity of seeking other oc- 
cupations, and the colleges and universities will be saved 
from the danger of losing the services of men and women 
whose places it would be practically impossible to refill. 
The gift comes at a time when numerous leading colleges 
and universities are recognizing the need of such increases 
of salaries by themselves making "drives" for large en- 
dowment funds to be devoted to that very purpose. 

How great that need is may be estimated from the " new 
schedule " of faculty salaries recently adopted by Colum- 
bia University. That being one of the richest institutions 
of its kind in the world, we may assume that its scale of 
salaries is one of the highest. Under the increases just 
granted, professors of full rank will henceforth receive 
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from $6,000 to $8,000; associate professors from $4,500 to 
$5,000; assistant professors from $3,000 to $3,600; instruc- 
tors from $2,000 to $2,400; and assistant instructors from 
$1,000 to $1,200. Now it must be borne in mind that the 
men thus paid are engaged in preparing others for pro- 
fessional and business careers in which a large proportion 
will secure incomes several times as large as these salaries. 
Instructors on $1,200 a year are fitting young men to earn 
$12,000 a year. In this view of the case, the academic 
salaries seem small indeed. 

They seem small, too, when we compare them with 
those received by men in other occupations for which not 
nearly so high a degree of preparation is required. They 
are smaller than the pay of men in manual and semi-man- 
ual trades, such as railroad trainmen, carpenters, brick- 
layers and plumbers. To require a man to be university- 
educated, and to devote himself to the task of instructing 
and training other men in university courses for lucrative 
careers in the learned professions, on half the wages of a 
mechanic, or on the wages of a ditch-digger or street- 
sweeper, is certainly not to place a premium upon intel- 
lectual attainments. 

The injustice and hardship of the situation are still 
more evident when we observe that there has been no in- 
crease in academic salaries comparable with that which 
has been demanded in other occupations as necessary be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. The cost of house 
rent, food and clothing has risen to the professor as well 
as to the mechanic. Yet while the latter has for that rea- 
son had his wages increased fifty, seventy-five or a hundred 
per cent in the last few years, the former has had little or 
no increase whatever. The highest salaries in the new 
schedule at Columbia University, which we have quoted, 
are only six or seven per cent higher than those of the same 
places a generation ago. No wonder, then, that college 
chairs are being vacated by competent men and women, wjio 
are seeking in other occupations at least a fair living in- 
come. No wonder that a college appointment agency 
reports the demand for instructors to be far greater than 
the supply, the number of vacant chairs to be far greater 
than the number of applicants for them. No wonder that 
the president of one of our foremost colleges declares that 
" We are facing the annihilation of a profession." 
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The still greater timeliness of Mr. Rockefeller's gift 
is, however, in its reminder of the still more pressing needs 
of those other and far more numerous institutions of learn- 
ing which while of lower rank are actually of immeasur- 
ably higher importance to the nation than the colleges and 
universities. The seriousness of the situation in the com- 
mon schools was not exaggerated by the Acting Governor 
of New Jersey, Mr. Runyon, when he said the other day 
that the 300,000 school children of that State were in dan- 
ger of being the victims of a demoralized and broken-down 
educational system because of the lack of adequate pay for 
the teachers. That State has hitherto enjoyed honorable 
rank for the general quality of its public schools. Its cur- 
riculum has been high. It pays its school teachers on the 
average far more than most other States, far more than the 
average rate in the United States. Yet today scarcity of 
competent teachers has compelled a pruning of the curric- 
ulum, a lowering of the standard of scholarship, widespread 
suspension of classes, and danger of the actual closing of 
many schools. Schools are kept open only through the 
employment of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, 
and even such are so hard to obtain that the demand gen- 
rally exceeds the supply. 

Nor is New Jersey's plight singular, or exceptional. 
The Secretary of the Interior reports that during last year 
more than 143,000 school teachers, or nearly one-fourth of 
the entire number in the United States, resigned their 
places on account of inadequate pay, to seek or to take more 
lucrative positions. 

There is no exaggeration in saying, then, as Secretary 
Lane and Governor Runyon have substantially declared, 
that there is today a crisis in American education. It would 
be a crisis at any time for one-fourth, and on the whole 
probably the most competent fourth, of the entire teaching 
staff of the nation to resign their places. It is the more 
serious at this time because just now there is exceptional 
need of the widest possible extension of public instruction, 
and of making it of the very best quality. These are vital 
necessities of the national welfare. 

We are not unaware of or indifferent to the magnitude 
of the problem. In 1915 there were more than twenty mil- 
lion children enrolled in the schools, and they were only 
about three-quarters of those who should have been enrolled 
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and in attendance. They were cared for by 622,371 
teachers, and the total amount expended upon the schools 
was more than $640,000,000. That was a colossal sum. 
But it was not colossal in comparison with the work which 
it was intended to do. It meant for each person in the 
nation only a little more than six dollars a year, or less than 
two cents a day, to make this an intelligent rather than an 
illiterate country. It meant less than $42 a year for each 
of the children in actual attendance. We should say that 
$42 a year is a small proportion of the cost of decently main- 
taining a child, a small price to pay for endowing it with 
the education which is to serve it through all its after life. 
If the child spends the full eight years at school, as pro- 
vided by law, there will have been spent upon its life-in- 
struction only $336. We have heard of the man who 
boasted that " salvation was free " because he hadn't drop- 
ped so much as a cent in the collection plate for years. He 
is not far from being matched by the man who would boast 
that it cost him only $336 a head to give his children all 
their instruction and training for all their future lives. 

If that sum seems in bulk colossal, it does not seem so 
when apportioned among its beneficiaries. The average 
salary of all teachers in that year was only $70.21 a month, 
for nine or ten months in the year. In only three States 
did it average as much as $100 a month. In seven States 
it was less than $50 a month, and in 33 it was less than $75. 
Suggest the reduction of mechanics' wages to such figures, 
and see the quick response in a menace of universal strike. 
It is, as we have said, a big problem. But its very mag- 
nitude makes its solution the more urgent; and that it is 
capable of solution, reason forbids us to doubt. There must 
be some way of satisfying so great a need of the nation and 
of humanity. For, as says the Governor of New Jersey, 
already quoted, " if our children are to be taught by in- 
competent teachers, or are not to be taught at all, the end 
of American democracy is in sight." 



